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They stay there, embalmed in ice until 
there comes a thaw — mute testimony to 
thousands of drivers of a momentary 
carelessness and a warning to all not to 
make the same mistake again. Someone 
has been let off with a caution. 

Not always. The deviating lines some- 
times end in debris and the Preprints and 
footprints of others — tow-truck, ambu- 
lance and their attendants. For the vic- 
tims, not skid marks that fade but scars 
that remain. Marked for life. Never the 
same again. 

We can get away with murder! No, 
not literally of course, But so much of our 
daily deviations (or transgressions, theo- 
logically speaking) arise from a habitual 
disregard of standards of courtesy, hon- 
esty, loyalty or purity. There is temporary 
shame and remorse when we are revealed 
as what we are. Then all is forgotten fill 
there comes disaster for us — and for 
others. 

Better to call it sin and ourselves as 
sinners. God waits to blot out our: trans- 
gressions and help change our ways. 
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TO DEVOTIONS 



You can't "get 
away with it" 

by Colonel Wm, G. Harris 



BRANCH Rickey, famous baseball 
impresario, once said, "The dif- 
ference between the young players 
who stick when they come to the 
major leagues and those who fail is 
rarely a difference in playing prow- 
ess, but a matter of strength and 
weakness of character." 

In a great measure this is more 
so in the realm of Christian living 
and leadership (that is apart from 
the grace of God). 

Someone has truly written "Char- 
acter is the man, reputation his 
clothes. Character is what you are. 
Reputation is what others think you 
to be. 

"Character is what almighty God 
knows you to be; it is what He sees 
in you. 

"Men may steal your reputation, 
but you alone can lose your char- 
acter. It is not something given you 



"Just a moment, Lord' 



in entirety, but it is something that 
must be wrought. Character endures 
for eternity, 

"God may provide opportunities 
and materials for the building of 
character, but ultimately it is an 
achievement of the soul." 

Unfortunately some people are so 
concerned about a reputation that 
they sacrifice a character. 

But character is all that man can 
permanently own. 



Sincerity 



Sincerity is one of the great 
strengths in any man's character. It 
is admired. It can be enjoyed. It can 
be cultivated. It is a positive virtue 
which life eagerly teaches to all who 
will willingly learn. 

At the core of its meaning it says, 



A dunce in your school 

LORD, I'VE MUFFED IT AGAINI 
I'm |ust a dune* In Your school. 

I know I had failed, 

And You know II loo, 

But You Hid nothing. 
Have patience with mel 
I'm always going over tho same old lessons 
And never really learning them. 

I was to sure I could handle that situation. 
I've had plenty of experience of It 
And through trial and error have learnt what not to do 
So I had the theory all right. 

I'm sure that If You tested me on theory only 
I could make a better showing, 
But You are not satisfied with theory, 
You Insist upon practice, 
And that Is where I fall. 

Why, lord, should there be such a gulf fixed 
Between theory and practice? 
To know what to do 
And yet not do It; 
To see the pitfalls 
And yet stumble Into them? 

Do You tire of having such a poor pupil, 
And feel like washing Your hands of me? 

Give me another chancel 
Perhaps You can show me a better way to learn my lessons. 

So that I don't fall so often. 
I want to learn, I really do. 
I'm beginning to see that the secret Is 

To keep in close touch with You, 

Rather than to rely on theoretical knowledge 

Or my own endeavours. 

Teach me then, Master, so that I can make some progress; 
I don't want to stay for ever the dunce In Your school. 

FLORA LARSSON 




"You can't 'get away' with anything 
in life." That is a truth to learn 
early. It means that the idea of being 
"a saint abroad and devil at home," 
as John Bunyan expressed it, just does 
not work in the practicabilities of 
life. 

Since God's universe is built on a 
moral foundation, its nature guaran- 
tees the insecurity of evil. There is, 
therefore, the thrilling and encourag- 
ing thought that he who acts sin- 
cerely has the whole universe behind 
him. Conversely, God and His Crea- 
don are in opposition to the insin- 
cere, hypocritical and deceitful. 

Sincerity as a cog for character is 
shown in all its importance when Dr. 
Richard Cabot of Harvard Univer- 
sity said so emphatically that "God's 
universe is not built for a lie to be 
successful (not even a white lie in 
the final analysis). You may try to 
hold lies together with all the clever- 
ness and scheming possible, but in 
the end insincerity will break down." 

Lack of sincerity means a loss of 
vital power. Ability, energy and 
many other positive factors of char- 
acter and personality do not make 
up for the lack. 

Without wax 

The word sincere comes from the 
Latin sine cere meaning "without 
wax," which describes "pure honey." 
It indicates a positive character trait 
when tongue, mind and heart act 
and agree together. 

Sincerity is impossible unless it 
pervades the whole being, for the 
pretence of it wrecks the veiy foun- 
dation of sound character, good 
leadership and fine living. 

In Holy Writ sincerity often 
means "without mixture." Thus I 
Peter 2:1, "Desire the sincere milk 
of the word," is interpreted "The 
word unmixed with errors, heresies, 
traditions, free from deceits." 

To emphasize the positive by re- 
ferring to the negative, let it be said 
that hypocrisy is the opposite to sin- 
cerity, a deplorable, devastating 
character factor in any life. 

Psychologist Sigmund Freud said: 
"Of all the evils abroad at this hour 
in the world, insincerity is the most 
dangerous." We agree. 



The word hypocrisy comes from 
the Greek hypocrisis which means 
"counterfeiting a virtue." Or, as the 
Scripture declares in a Christian 
sense, "Having a form of godliness 
without the power of it." It is the 
homage which vice renders to virtue. 

It was Pollock in his "Course of 
Time" who defined a hypocrite as "a 
man who stole the livery of heaven 
to serve the devil in." Unfortunately 
there are people finding themselves 
doing this (sometimes almost unwit- 
tingly) when they cease to be sin- 
cere. 

They feign to be what they are 
not. They put on a false person. 
(Sometimes it all starts with the 
subtle temptation of an expediency.) 
This is not only undermining to 
strong character but a sure way to 
ruin a reputation. 



A true man 

Read again Matthew 23:13-23. Not 
only is it a powerful denunciation of 
hypocrisy, but also an epic plea for 
sincerity in character and leadership, 
especially Christian character and 
leadership, 

Let it be emphasized that sincerity 
is the hallmark of a true man. It is 
one of the foundation stones on which 
a strong character can be built. And 
who wants a weak one? 



WEEKLY 
PRAYER SUBJECT 

That we may.be given a 
revelation of what God's 
grace can do. 

PRAYER: Our Heavenly Father, 
whose ways are holier and more 
powerful than anything we can 
comprehend, lead us nearer to 
Christ whose beauty Is Thine, so 
that our God may not be con- 
fined to places and times, but 
One who transcends the bounds 
of our thinking and can give more 
than we can receive. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 

These are days when we 
learn by painful experience 
whether all our winter precau- 
tions — indoors and outdoors 
— have been adequate. For 
the motorist there are warn- 
ings in this issue on page one 
and page thirteen. It should 
be expected that those who 
prepare a Christian periodical 
fee! that God has something 
to teach through these every- 
day happenings just as He 
did by Amos, using such con- 
temporary circumstances as a 
plague of locusts (see page 
four). Indeed, Christian Edu- 
cation [page fourteen) is not 
only study of the Scriptures 
but the application of its 
truths and its values to every- 
day events and modes of liv- 
ing. 

Take our new series "Pin- 
point," for instance. It demon- 
strates how the item about 
King Uzziah, when expressed 
in the commonplace style of a 
newscast, conveys little im- 
portance as compared with 
Isaiah's recording of the same 
event in the Bible and its les- 
son of sin and judgment. 

What hits the ear or the eye 
as prosaic may be prophetic. 



EDITORIAL; 



The Television Generation 
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NEWS BROADCASTS — 

Prosaic or prophellt? 

TVvo 



T is stating the obvious to say that a campus 
riot is not much like a Sunday-school picnic. 
What is not so obvious is the connection between 

them. , . _ . _ 

On the former the president of San Francisco 
State College should be something of an author- 
ity. Dr. S. I. Hayakawa recognizes in his recal- 
citrant students an entirely new breed —young 
people who from the cradle have been domin- 
ated by television. The TV set was their baby- 
sitter, creating their dreams and their expectar 
tions of the world. It is not possible to have in- 
teraction with television, he says, so the children 
sitting in front of a TV set for something like 
22,000 hours during the time they are progres- 
sing from three to eighteen years of age have 
had that period stolen from the time needed to 
relate to playmates, parents and strangers. Con- 
sequently they are unable to relate to anybody 
outside their own Immediate clique. 

Their outlook on life is limited to their own 
superficial view which, tutored by television, 
oversimplifies problems as being between the 
wholly good and the wholly bad. Bad guys can 
never be reasoned with — you can only elimin- 
ate them with superior force. Television com- 
mercials reinforce this teaching — that there are 
simple solutions to all problems. 

When they get to more mature years they 
feel they have been spoofed. They are "disillu- 
sioned" with democratic processes because, hav- 
ing based their ideas on the scant material that 
television is able to supply on the subject, they 
cannot appreciate the arduous, patient sifting of 
evidence upon which democratic policies are 
formulated. 

"Having scornfully rejected the notion that 
they can achieve instant beauty and radiance 
with Clairol" says Or. Hayakawa "they espouse 
the alternative view that they can achieve instant 
spriritual insight and salvation with LSD." 

In short, having found that the image of the 
world as presented to them by their favourite 
television programmes is a false one, and re- 
jecting its culture as they have learned to under- 
stand it, they miss the fantasies they enjoyed as 
children when they turned on the set. So they 
"turn on" In other ways. 



It would be easy for the Christian to give full 
assent to the views expressed by this college 
president and, bearing in mind the serious post- 
war drop in Sunday-school attendance, indict the 
parents of the television generation for denying 
their children the advantages of Christian educa- 
tion. Or the Christian could condemn the TV pro- 
gramme planners and producers for their failure 
to stress that study, patience, hard work and a 
long apprenticeship in a trade or a profession 
are demanded from those who would make a 
success of their lives. And the Christian could 
point to the deplorable habit of some TV per- 
sonalities who lose no opportunity to pour scorn 
upon religious values. 

But in all honesty we have to admit that 
much earlier generations quit Sunday school as 
soon as they were able. However unfavourable 
their home circumstances to religion, all these 
young people quit because they had failed to 
"turn on" to God during the period they were 
exposed to Christian teaching. 

Did we allow too little time for interaction, 
too little encouragement for them to make arti- 
culate their burning questions? Were we suffi- 
ciently aware of the lack of a child-parent re- 
lationship and its effect on our teaching of the 
fatherhood of God? Did the Bible stories they 
learned in the primary department become pretty 
legends by the time they reached their teens? 

Did we fail to relate scriptural teaching to 
contemporary situations? Were these young peo- 
ple given inadequate guidance on prayer, so that 
when the first big occasion arose when they 
asked of God and did not receive they rejected 
the whole Idea of providence? Were the vital 
issues obscured by prizes and picnics? 

It is noteworthy that many people who have 
become converted after a life of sin remembered 
in their despair some of the things they learned 
in Sunday school, and the people who tried to 
help them. What lives of usefulness they might 
have lived if as children they had learned to 
know God rather than to know about Him! This 
is the divine interaction which at all costs we 
must seek to introduce while young people are 
under the influence of the gospel. 



Final Gatherings of the General's Indian Tour 

JN the final phase of the General's campaigns 

on the Indian continent at the end of last 
year, he led meetings and inspected Army insti- 
tutions in Nagercoil, Madras, Hyderabad, B'ap- 
tala, Nidubrolu and Nellore. 

A new high school at Nagercoil was the 
fourth building opened by the General in" the 
Southern Indian Territory. Here he presented the 
best pupil with the newly-instituted General's 
Prize. The following Sunday he conducted meet- 
ings in the city. 

In Madras he was given a civic welcome and 
addressed a distinguished gathering over which 
the Bishop in Madras (the Rt. Rev. Lesslie New-' 
bigin) presided. The General opened a newly 
built hall and social services centre at Hyderabad 
and at Baptala he addressed a women's rally 
and presided over displays given by students at 
the Army's high school and also at a two-part 
youth rally. . 

At Nidubrolu the General conducted a stone- 
laying ceremony for new officers' quarters at the 
Evangeline Booth Hospital and presided at a 
meeting when twelve nurses were "capped " 

Finally he conducted a meeting at Nellore some * , . 

five thousand people being present ' ™ o£ Sillvationists through the streets of Nager- 

' coil during the General's visit to Southern India. 

■■'■'' The War Cry 




"I wish we could 
close that devil's hole 



i* 



BRIGADIER ABRAM PRITCHETT, Provincial Secretary, Newfoundland, 
tells of a personal experience during his work as a corps officer. 




JfOLLOWING our first meeting at Corner 
Brook West, where we stayed for two 
years, one of the comrades took us in a 
car to show us around the town. We went 
up a particular street where there was a 
building which contributed to the downfall 
of young people. The man with me said, "I 
wishwe could close that devil's hole." Upon 
inquiry I found that the owner and operator 
was a former Salvation Army officer. 

I made it my business to see this man 
and called to see him at his place of business, 
where he was serving drinks over the bar. 
I said, "I suppose you're operating a fairly 
good business here." He agreed with me and 
said he was busy all the time. He asked me 
to come back and see him. On the later visit 
he invited me and my wife to have supper 
with his wife and himself. 

After the meal he showed us some pictures 
which he had taken in Korea (he had been 
a missionary officer in Korea). There was 
one photo which he tried to hide but I man- 
aged to see it. This was a picture of him in 
his Captain's uniform. 

I held it without a word at first and saw 
that I had caught his gaze. I said to him 



^♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦» 

For Sinners only! 



"Surely a picture like this must bring back 
many memories." "Yes" he said, "memories 
I don't care to think of too much." The pic- 
ture reminded him of the happy days when 
he was doing God's will. 

I invited him to the meeting and he came 
on Sunday morning. To do this he closed 
his business, which usually was open all day 
Sunday. After a few weeks he began to come 
Sunday morning and night. I told him we 
were going to offer special prayers for him. 
I went to the. soldiers' meeting and put his 
name on the prayer list. The seventy or 
eighty Salvationists attending the meeting 
prayed specially for this man. 

One Sunday night he came to meeting 
and we could see the spirit of conviction 
marked on him. During the prayer meet- 
ing Envoy Lundrigan went to him, held out 
his hand and spoke just a few words to 
him; he came to the Mercy Seat. His wife, 
son and daughter came with him. What a 
time of rejoicing! But he had to face the 
issue of the kind of business he was oper- 
ating. I went to his house at four o'clock 
Monday morning and prayed with him. 
Later in the morning he came to see me, 
and said, "What am I going to do with that 
business?" "There's only one thing to do, 
that is quit" I said. "You've quit the old 



life and now you must say goodbye to the 
old business. Then you must get a job." He 
said "How can I do that?" I replied "The 
Lord has helped you a lot and will help you 
some now." 

We got him a good job and he put an 
advertisement in the daily paper the same 
week which read something like this, One 
of the last prominent business locations in 
the city of Corner Brook for sale. Reason 
for selling: owner has started to live a Chris- 
tian life, and wishes to live with all bills 
paid and at peace with all men. 

He became the Corps Cadet Guardian 
about six months later. He had gathered 
around him one of the largest brigades in the 
country. The second Sunday night after he 
got converted he walked to the platform and 
said "I have something to say." He was 
really broken up; the congregation took him 
very seriously. He said "Ladies and gentle- 
men, mothers and fathers, in this building 
tonight there are many young people and I 
have made a contribution to the ruination 
of their characters, but God has saved me 
and by His grace from now on I am going 
to do all I can to help your young people 
to see the right way to live." From that time 
on he really became a force for good and 
led many young people to the Lord. 



TJLINDNESS does not only affect the eyes. 
Let me tell you of a recent incident which 
more than illustrated this. 

A couple sitting several seats ahead of me on 
the train, had a small child. A boy toddler just 
at the new curious age. He delighted in running 
up and down the aisles— chattering and laugh- 
ing with loud exuberance. Most of the other 
travellers were amused; some were not. 

Behind me sat two men. One of them spoke 
to his companion in a loud tone of voice which 
was calculated to carry. "It's just my luck to get 
on a train where there are noisy kids running 
around. It gives me a pain." The other fellow 
grunted assent. "What I like is a nice quiet trip 
where I can have a snooze" said number one 
with a grating laugh. 

Silence. 

Then the noise of a transistor radio loudly belt- 
ing out a cacophony of sound. The ears were 
assailed — punctured almost! 

It was the complainer. And for the next hour 
or so he kept it up — quite immune to the glances 
of other people. 

Talk about the noisy little kid! Rather him any 
day, than the electronic burpings of the latest 
scream group, 

He who has eyes to see let him see — -and 
understand. 

—JEREMIAH 



A WORKABLE FAITH — 5 



Power in the Spirit 



"TJO YOU feel that Christian truth has any 
relevance, any application to your life? 
Is it just a non-essential consideration, 
tucked away in some remote corner of your 
consciousness? There is no doubt that thous- 
ands of people find themselves out of step 
with the organized expressions of Christi- 
anity. Furthermore, it is tragically true that 
sometimes professed followers of Christ 
accept codes of ethics and standards of life 
far below their expected level, and so bring 
discredit upon the Lord. 

However, the basic consideration for us 
all does not relate so much to the church 
or to other people as to Christ Himself. He 
is the One who seeks His rightful place as 
Lord of life. It is He who seeks my loyalty 
and affection. His will is that with which 
my heart must come to terms. Inconsistent 
His followers may sometimes be, but this 
does not remove a comma from my obliga- 
tion to Him, 

These seem to be days of a upsurge in 



freedom of expression. On every hand, we 
find people sounding off who ten years ago 
would have hardly been as vocal. Often, the 
voices we hear call us to follow a very 
precarious and insecure course of action, We 
need to watch diligently lest we follow the 
wrong leader. But through the din, there can 
still be heard the insistent, compelling voice 
of God calling us to share the greatest and 
most noble task in life, This sound beckons 
us to walk first to a cross erected on a 
hillside where the Son of God hung to 
obtain our liberty and right- standing before 
God. And from that cross radiates many 
avenues of life-service and ministry upon 
which every one of us can find a way to 
walk. 

In the power of the Spirit of Christ we 
can move freely, but productively for the 
betterment of mankind and the extension 
of His Kingdom. .-.■'V 

Captain Bruce Robertson 
Vancouver, B.C. 
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"JN the latter jjortion of the book 

of Aiiw>s we have what some 
st'hoLus <all a separate collection 
(if writing, centring around a 
series of visions that Amos re- 
ceived and transmitted to the peo- 
ple. There arc five, visions in all, 
throe in chapter seven,, one in 
oh.ipters eidtt and nine. 

There are two schools of 
thought surrounding these visions. 
The first, suggests that these were 
received by Amos in Tekoa and 
'Mere a pan of his call to take this 
message of righteousness, justice, 
and imminent doom, to the north- 
em kingdom. Others suggest that 
they were received and given in 
his visits to the north and were 
the turning point in official reac- 
tion to his word, resulting in his 
expulsion, recorded in the latter 
]x>i tion of chapter seven. 

Regardless of which of these 
two approaches is adopted, the 
visions are most vivid, and their 
implications applicable to the 
twentieth century A.D. as they 
were at the time they were re- 
ceived and spoken by Amos. In 
this lesson we will consider chap- 
ters seven and eight and so will 
limit our discussion to the first 
four of these visions. Our lesson 
will follow this pattern — the 
visions will he considered first 
(7: 1-9; 8: 1-3), followed by a 
look at the encounter between 
Amos and Amaziah (7: 10-17) 
and concluding with a consider- 
ation of final statements of doom 
contained in 8:4-14. 

Each of the visions commences 
with the phrase Thus hath the 
Lord showed unto me and in this 
Amos indicates his feeling that 
these are no chance occurrences, 
but the deliberate intervention of 
God in his life. 

The Visions 

The first vision involves a 
plague of locusts and if we as- 
sume that Amos is interpreting 
real, contemporary events as an 
indication of God's imminent 
judgment upon his people, this 
may very well be the same plague 
of locusts referred to in the book 
of Joel. An interesting phrase is 
inserted into the text, saying that 
the plague took place after the 
king's mowings. The suggestion is 
that some regal authority had 
some claim to the crops before the 
people moved in. It is a wonder- 
ful principle by which we can 
operate in the present— to see that 
the Lord's money is set aside from 
our salary before other expenses 
are looked after. 

We get a different side of Amos 
revealed in the first two of these 
visions. We had thought of him 
as a stern adherer to the principle 
of righteous judgment with justice 
as his dominant theme. But now 



we see him acutely aware of God 
as a person of mercy, too, and he 
pleads for the people, and the 
word declares The Lord repented 
for this: It shall not be, saith the 
Lord. 

The second vision is of lire, but 
we must be very careful to differ- 
entiate here between this vision of 
lire and the destruction by fire 
outlined in earlier chapterson the 
surrounding nations. Fire in that 
case referred to destruction by 
war, but the context of these 
verses indicates that this is de- 
struction, or threat of destruction 
by a severe drought, which will 
extend even to the great deep. 
What is suggested is that even the 
hidden sources of water will be 
destroyed. Again, this is a con- 



The Prophet AMOS -6 

by Captain Malcolm Webster 



The word used for basket in the 
Hebrew is the same as that used 
for bird cage in Jeremiah 5: 27, 
so can be considered an open, 
wicker-type basket. The meaning 
here is more obscure, but William 
Harper suggests that "the summer 
fruit is late and poor, the best 
having been gathered earlier; a 
receptacle containing summer 
fruit shows the last of the crop, 
the end of the year, and, by ana- 
logy, the approaching end of Is- 
rael's kingdom," 




temporary statement, for there is 
the heat of adversity that causes 
some Christian souls to dry up, as 
their hidden resources of strength 
are removed. A member of a local 
congregation, on being questioned 
regarding inactivity in the church, 
replied "I ran into a chain of 
trouble, so I gave up trying and 
just dried up." 

The third vision concerns a 
plumb-line, an instrument for 
measuring the straightness of a 
structure, which Amos declares 
had been applied to the edifice of 
Israel's life, finding the wall well 
out of true. In fact, so insecure 
was the wall that Amos could see 
no possible hope for deliverance 
for the people, and did not plead 
for mercy. The insecurity was 
self-evident, 

We can apply this to our own 
spiritual lives, for a "sue o'clock 
person" is secure and "beautiful." 
Nothing quite "turns off' the 
average housewife like a picture 
that is not square — it lacks beauty, 
she says. And so our lives can lack 
beauty, if not "square." 

The vision of chapter eight con- 
cerns a basket of summer fruit. 



It is important that in reaction 
to both this and the vision of the 
plumb-line, it is recorded that 
God will not again pass by them 
any more. If we compare this 
statement with Micah 7: 18, 
where the same verb is used, we 
find it to mean pass by in forgive- 
ness. In other words, forgiveness 
for the people of Israel is forever 
gone, according to these visions. 

The encounter between Amos 
and Amaziah is one of real emo- 
tional tension. We must commend 
Amos for his diligence to duty 
and his fearlessness in proclaim- 
ing an unfavourable message at a 
time of apparent prosperity. He 
was not content to stand on the 
borders and shou't his invectives, 
but as this passage indicates, he 
takes his message right to Bethel. 
This is important, for we are giv- 
en to believe that Bethel was not 
only the place of the king's sanc- 
tuary, the principal headquarters 
for the national religion, but also 
the royal residence. So his fearless- 
ness brought him into open con- 
flict with the king and his priestly 
advisors. 

It is strange that, as so often 



happened in the history of Israel 
(see Isaiah 30: 10, Micah 3: 5) 
and as has happened in more con- 
temporary history, people want to 
hear only that which is pleasant 
and complimentary to their soci- 
ety. Amos received a rebuff even 
from the priestly class who should 
have been as acutely aware of the 
injustice of the time as was he. 
But when Church and state go 
hand in hand, something has to 
suffer and give, and too often it is 
the Church that surrenders prin- 
ciple. Has not our contemporary 
Church been guilty of this? 

Amos, as we have indicated in 
earlier lessons, separates himself 
from the prophetic line, the school 
of the prophets and the sons of 
the prophets (see 1 Kings 20: 35 
and 2 Kings 2: 3, 5), and sug- 
gests, in the words of his call, that 
he was propelled from an un- 
usual background (a tender of 
sycamore fruit) into the prophetic 



Social Justice 

The promise of captivity ends 
this section with a vivid descrip- 
tion of the rape of women, the 
slaying of youth, the partition of 
property and the exile of leaders 
which was all a part of the ordi- 
nary treatment of a conquered 
people by the victorious invaders. 

The latter portion of chapter 
eight reveals again to us why 
Amos is called the prophet of 
social justice. Verse 5 gives us a 
vivid description of the rapacious 
rich who can hardly wait for the 
end of the enforced layoff of holi- 
day and sabbath to get back to 
their illegal practices of lessening 
the ephah (the measure of vol- 
ume), increasing the shekel (the 
measure of money) and falsifying 
the balances, all so that their 
wealth can increase. And the 
charges of 2; 6 are repeated in 
verse 6 here, the poor being 
traded for a pair of shoes or the 
refuse of the wheat. What a sorry 
plight! 

Is it any wonder then that God 
must bring judgment to bear 
upon such a people? The land 
trembles as in an earthquake be- 
cause of the sins of the people, 
darkness is replacing light, and 
the feast days, which were times 
of rejoicing are turned into occa- 
sions of mourning. 

One final comment on the 
promise of verses 11 and 12. Fam- 
ine, that dread threat which still 
hangs over portions of the world, 
(Continued on page 14) 
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Strong Witness 

BORN jii Wnmlket, Out., H<- 
turd Corps SergfaiU-Majt.tr 
Albert FriU of Wi?Uand, Ont., was 
i iijiViTts'ii in a Baptist church at 
itu? a«e "f twenty-one He mar- 
lifd Alia; Horuc in 190B and 
liso following year they became 
the first. soldiers on the Wclland 
(Vaps roll, 

The Sergeant-Major faithfully 
and wnsistently served God and 
Thu Salvation Army through the 
vears in his quint Christian way. 
He held the position of Young 
People's Sergean t-M a j o r for 
eleven years and 
H then Corps Ser- 
^cant-Major for 
thirty years. His 
strong witness 
and testimony in- 
fluenced many 
1 ives during his 
liftime. 

Last April, Ser- 
geant-Major and 
Mrs. Frits celebrated their six- 
tieth wedding anniversary. The 
Sergeant-Major was promoted to 
Glory in his eighty-fourth year. 
A funeral service was held in 
Toronto followed t>y another in 
Welland, the latter conducted by 
the Commanding Officer (Major 
Herbert Sharp) in which Colonel 
Cornelius Knaap (R) paid tribute. 
The Sergeant-Major is survived 
by his wife and daughter, Song- 
ster Mrs. Frances Jerrett and two 
grandchildren and great-grand- 
children. 



Exemplary Life 

AS a young girl, Sister Mrs. 
Alberness Bradley came to 
Canada with her parents from 
Sheffield, England. They settled 
in Toronto, Ont, becoming sol- 
diers of the Lisgar Street Corps. 

Later they transferred to the 
Toronto Temple Corps where 
Mrs. Bradley was a songster for 
over forty years. She was also an 
active home league member. Her 
life was exemplary and Mrs. 
Bradley instructed and guided 
her family based on Christian 
principles. She was promoted to 
Glory in her seventy-first year. 

The funeral and committal 
services were conducted by the 
Commanding Officer (Major Fred 
Halliwell). Mrs. Bradley is sur- 
vived by two daughters, Muriel 
(Mrs. Pulford) of the Toronto 
Temple Corps and Bernice (Mrs. 
Captain Matt Harris) of London 
Oak Street, and five grand- 
children. 



Local Officer forty-two years 



IT was in an Army meeting in 
1915 that Corps Treasurer Wil- 
liam Budget! of Cottrell's Cove, 
Nfld., was first converted. After 
being sworn-in as a soldier five 
years later, the Treasurer became 
active in the corps and assumed 
the responsibilities of Corps 
Treasurer which position he held 
for more than forty-two years. 

The Treasurer was known for 
his faithfulness and ready will- 
ingness to do service for his 
Master. He was promoted to 
Glory as he was walking along 



the street. In the last meeting the 
Treasurer attended, he gave his 
testimony. 

A great number of people were 
present for the funeral service 
conducted by Major Alma King 
assisted by Major Olive Feltham. 
In the memorial service the fol- 
lowing Sunday, many paid tribute 
to the life of Brother Budgell, 
known to all as "Uncle Billy." 

The Corps Treasurer is sur- 
vived by his wife, who is the 
Retired Young People's Sergeant- 
Major, two foster daughters, three 
brothers and a sister. 



Keen Interest 

A SOLDIER of Corner Brook 
Temple, Nfld., for thirty-eight 
years, Songster Sergeant Mrs. 
AlJie Chaulk was promoted to 
Glory after a very short illness. 

Mrs. Chaulk moved to Corner 
Brook as a child with her parents 
and became active in the Temple 
corps as guard leader, corps cadet 
and later in the home league. A 
member of the first songster bri- 
gade, Mrs. Chaulk became the 
Songster Sergeant. 
In this position 
she displayed a 
very keen interest 
in the spiritual 
needs and welfare 
of the members of 
the brigade, en- 
couraging and 
blessing many. 
In the mem- 
morial service held at Corner 
Brook Temple, Bandmaster Max 
Porter (formerly the Songster 
Leader) paid tribute to the life 
of the Songster Sergeant. The 
funeral service was held in Char- 
lottetown, P.B.I., conducted by 
Brigadier Charles Hickman. 

The influence of Mrs. Chaulk 
will continue to live in the lives 
of the many young people with 
whom she came in contact. Her 
life was a true example of prac- 
tical Christianity. Mrs. Chaulk is 
survived by her husband, Agus- 
tus, daughter, Mrs. Albert Brace, 
and two grandchildren. A brother 
is Brigadier W. J. Legge (R). 




Opposition from Parents 



rtONVERTED when quite a 
^ young girl in the Stalybridge 
Corps, England, Sister Mrs. Rush- 
ton met with opposition from her 
own family. At first she had to 
keep her uniform at the hall and 
change there when she attended 
meetings. Mrs. Rushton often 
sang solos in the open-air meet- 
ings and was a regular attender. 
In 1910 Mrs. Rushton came to 
Canada and was a soldier of the 
old Hamilton III Corps. With her 
husband, she moved to an outpost 
which is now the Hamilton Ar- 
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gyle Corps where Mrs. Rushton 
became a founding member of the 
home league. She was also active 
in league of mercy 
work and regular- 
ly visited many of 
the hospitals and 
homes for senior 
citizens. 

Of a quiet na- 
ture, Mrs. Rush- 
ton was keenly interested in 
corps activities and came to the 
meetings right up to the time of 
her passing, 



Enthusiastic 

QUITE suddenly and unexpect- 
edly Sister Mrs. Marjorie Cole 
of the Toronto Temple Corps was 
promoted to Glory. 

Mrs. Cole's ready and virile 
witness was known to all and she 
was respected in both her corps 
and business life. With a back- 
ground of fine Salvationism, Mrs. 
Cole contributed much to corps 
life and was an 
active member of 
the home league 
until ill health 
curtailed her ac- 
tivities. 

In his tribute 
at the funeral 
service, Brigadier Ernest Parr 
referred to the loyalty and love 
for the Army exhibited by Mrs. 
Cole and her enthusiasm for the 
cause of Christ. A special mes- 
sage from the Territorial Com- 
mander (Commissioner Clarence 
D. Wiseman) and Mrs. Wiseman 
was read in which they expressed 
their respect and admiration for 
her Salvationism. 

Officials of the Metropolitan 
Toronto Police Department, in- 
cluding Chief of Police Mackey, 
were present at the funeral. The 
son of Mrs. Cole, Corps Secretary 
Cy, is an Inspector on the force. 



Soul-winner 

AS a young man, Corps Ser- 
geant-Major Charles Dee of 

Medicine Hat, Alta., dedicated his 
life to soul-winning and the af- 
fairs of the Kingdom of God. He 
was well known 
in many parts of 
western Canada 
where he con- 
ducted evangel- 
i s t i c campaigns. 
When a soldier at 
Calgary Citadel 
he led the Com- 
mando Brigade. 
Leading meet- 
ings in n u r s i n g 
homes, homes for the aged as 
well as in the open air were the 
Sergeant-Major's delight. He was 
also active as a bandsman and 



songster, carrying out his duties 
faithfully up until a few days be- 
fore his sudden promotion to 
Glory. 

Corps Sergeant-Major Dee was 
a living example for Jesus Christ 
and he will be sadly missed but 
never forgotten by his many rela- 
tives and friends. 

The funeral service was con- 
ducted by the Commanding Offi- 
cer (Major Jose Garcia) and dur- 
ing the Sunday morning memor- 
ial service, Corps Treasurer W. 
Galenzoski paid tribute to the life 
of the Sergeant-Major. 

Sergeant-Major Dee is survived 
by his wife, three sons, two 
daughters and fourteen grand- 
children. 



Oldest Soldier 

rSE oldest soldier of the Whit- 
ney Pier Corps, N.S., Brother 
J. Harry Peddle, was promoted 
to Glory recently after several 
months' illness. 

Brother Peddle came to Whit- 
ney Pier from Newfoundland 
over sixty years ago and linked 
up with the corps when it was 
first opened. He was always anx- 
ious to witness for 
Christ wherever 
he found oppor- 
tunity. Keenly in- 
terested in the 
youth of the corps, 
Brother Peddle 
often spoke to 
them personally 
on spiritual mat- 
ters. 

The corps offi- 
cer, Captain Ronald Bowles, con- 
ducted the funeral service and in 
the memorial service Sister Isa- 
bel MacDougal paid tribute to his 
radiant testimony. 

Brother Peddle is survived by 
his wife and son. 





Devoted Worker 

CONVERTED in her early child- 
hood, Sister Mrs. Mary Lewis 
of Earlscourt Corps, Toronto, 
Ont., was promoted to Glory after 
serving over seventy years as a 
faithful Salvationist. 

In Bristol, England, she play- 
ed in the Citadel Concertina 
Band. After coming to Canada in 
1911, she joined the Toronto 
Temple Corps and soon after- 
wards was married to Brother 
Herbert Lewis. 
Mrs. Lewis was a 
devoted home 
league worker, Hf 
holding the office K* 
of Home League m~~ 
Treasurer for fif- 
teen years until 
her health failed 
her. 

The funeral 
service was con- 
ducted by the Earlscourt Com- 
manding Officer (Brigadier Fred 
Waller) assisted by Major Fred 
Halliwell of the Toronto Temple 
Corps. 

Mrs. Lewis is survived by her 
husband and three sons, Major 
Fred Lewis (Divisional Com- 
mander for British Columbia 
North), Charles of Willowdale, 
Ont, and Herbert of North Sur- 
rey, B.C., six grandchildren and 
five great-grandchildren. 

The War Cry 




THE END OF 
A LONG WAKE 

Inaugural festival of the new Canadian Staff Band 



LIKE Queen Anne, the most 
celebrated fact about the Ca- 
nadian Staff Band seems to have 
been its demise. One good thing 
about the inauguration of the new 
band will be the ending of a long, 
long wake, which has lingered for 
more than fifty years. Canadian 
Salvationists have regularly been 
reminded of the circumstances of 
the old band's passing — most of 
its members perishing in the 
wreck of the Empress of Ireland 
in 1914. Little has been recounted 
of the band's life or of the re- 
formed Staff Band which func- 
tioned for a short time after 
World War I. 

The inaugural festival looked 
like being yet another memorial, 
more of past definite than pres- 
ent indicative. The opening song 
began on a retrospective note; in 
his prayer Colonel Frank Moulton 
referred to the old band's last 
festival, given at Toronto Temple 
(on the eve of the ill-fated voy- 
age) in the hall which preceded 
the present corps building on the 
same site, where the new band's 
first festival was being held; and 
the programme notes asked the 
audience to remember the "Em- 
press" victims when the band 
played "For all the saints," the 
tune being included in the band's 
opening item, "Symphony of 
Thanksgiving." 

Then the mood changed. As 
Retired Bandmaster Wm. Hab- 
kirk conducted the united bands 
of Dovercourt, Hamilton Argyle 
and Hamilton Temple, with the 
C.S.B., Lieut.-Colonel Ernest 
Green (R) — an "Empress" sur- 
vivor and one of the few remain- 
ing members of the old C.S.B. — 
marched down the aisle carrying 
the colours for the new band. 
Commissioner C. D. Wiseman re- 
ceived them and gave them into 
the keeping of Staff Bandsman 
Murray Whitehead. Messages 
were read, including one from 
Lieut.-Colonel Alfred Keith (R), 
another survivor, rejoicing in the 
new formation. The past was now 
decently buried. The king is dead: 
long live the king! 

From then on the keynote was 
continuity. The new flag, said the 
Commissioner - , is to remind the 
bandsmen that they must ade- 
quately express in their lives the 



truths it symbolized. Several new- 
instruments presented to the 
Bandmaster (Major Norman 
Bearcroft) by the Commissioner 
during the meeting signified the 
donors' faith in the ongoing ef- 
fectiveness of Army banding. The 
Deputy Bandmaster (Major Wm. 
Brown) testified, praising God for 
opening doors of service to him, 
particularly in his musical min- 
istry. 

In introducing the band, Com- 
missioner Wiseman made two 
emphases: Far from being an in- 
group designed to entertain Sal- 
vationists, the purpose of the 
Staff Band is to reach the seven 
million Canadians who never go 
to church; there is to be no look- 
ing back, for it belongs to the 
1970s. 

The programme gave no hint as 
to how this is to be achieved, 
but it paid respects to the mem- 
ory of two Army pioneers who 
might show the way: Railton the 
supreme innovator and Bateman 
the rumbustious, banjo-playing 
bard. One of the two vocal items 
sung by the united bands (both 
pieces arranged and conducted by 
Major Bearcroft) was Railton's 
version of "Hark, hark my soul." 
The Staff Band's final selection 
"The King's Minstrel" is an in- 
triguing arrangement, by Ray 
Steadma n-A Hen, one of the 
Army's most "modern" com- 
posers, of several of Captain John 
Bateman's still popular songs. In 
their stupendous task the Staff 
Band could get inspiration from 
such men as these were in their 
day. 

There was also the hint that the 
band may have a resident comic 
(not unknown — even of staff 
bands — in ancient days). In an- 
nouncing "The King's Minstrel," 
the Commissioner said that there 
was someone in the hall who 
claimed to remember Bateman, 
in spite of the fact that the song- 
writer died in 1888. A jolly little 
man with mutton-chop whiskers 
and a period-piece uniform ap- 
peared and was ushered on to the 
stage and interviewed by Cap- 
tain Lloyd Easson on the Bate- 
man approach to music. If the 
historical link was suspect the 
rich Cockney accent was genuine 
(identifiable as Tottenham, Lon- 
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ABOVE: Commissioner Wiseman receives the Staff 
Band colours from Lieut.-Colonel Ernest Green 
(R), a member of the first Staff Band. BELOW: 
Commissioner Wiseman presents new instruments 
to members of the Staff Band. Mrs. F. Terrett 
(extreme right) represented the many donors. 



don, via Earlscourt Corps, To- 
ronto) . 

Then there was the swift 
change from light relief to deep 
meditation, a characteristic of 
musical festivals which has al- 
ways been found worth preserv- 
ing. A song of salvation appeal 
by Staff Bandsman Douglas 
Court, a Scripture reading and 
short exhortation by the Band 
Sergeant (Captain David Ham- 
mond) on God's great gift of joy, 
and then Major Bearcroft, with 
the united bands, introduced the 
hymn "Just as I am," a reflective 
note on which to end the meeting. 

— E.C. 

Sunday at 
the Temple 

CONTINUING the inaugural 
celebrations, the newly form- 
ed Canadian Staff Band assisted 
the Chief Secretary (Colonel 
Geoffrey Dalziel) in conducting 
three meetings at Toronto Temple 
on Sunday. 

During the morning gathering 
Staff Bandsman Bob Merritt re- 
ferred to his new status as being 
one of the unique happenings in 
his life and expressed his grati- 
tude for God's leadings. In the 
same vein, Jim Brennan related 
the events of his early childhood 
in Ireland and how he was at- 
tracted to the Army through the 
young people's band. 

The playing of Major Norman 
Bearcrdft's selection "Saved by 
Grace" was a fitting introduction 



to the Bible message of Colonel 
Dalziel, when he outlined the 
changes that take place when a 
soul becomes "a new creature in 
Christ Jesus." He referred to the 
story of George Marshall (cur- 
rently running in The War Cry) 
as an illustration of how God en- 
hances a man's usefulness by put- 
ting him on the battlefield in the 
war against sin. 

Billed as a festival of thanks- 
giving, the programme given by 
the Staff Band on Sunday after- 
noon included a bass trombone 
solo and a cornet solo by Staff 
Bandsmen Douglas Burden and 
Deryck Diffey respectively. The 
band's items were: "Burlington 
Citadel," "Redeeming Grace," 
"Young in Heart," "Camp Fel- 
lowship" and "The Call of the 
Righteous." The Toronto Temple 
Songsters gave two contributions. 
Colonel Dalziel presided over this 
gathering. 

In his evening message Colonel 
Dalziel described the life, light 
and love which come to those 
who give themselves fully to 
God, aware of the implications of 
such a step. Two seekers re- 
sponded to the invitation to ac- 
cept salvation. 

The band's contribution was 
Dean Goffin's "Road to Emmaus" 
and testimonies by Staff Bands- 
men Bill Burditt and Warren 
Nicholl, 

The Divisional Commander 
(Lieut.-Colonel Arthur Moulton) 
and Mrs. Lieut-Colonel Moulton 
supported the Chief Secretary 
throughout the weekend. 
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Pause Seven 




rPHlH is PINPOINT, a pro- 
-*- pramnic of world news from 
the broadcasting studios of Pisgah 
International Network. 

Your announcer is NELSON 
DUNSTER. 

JERUSALEM - - King U/ziah 
died today in Jerusalem at the 
age of fifty-two. U/ziah was an- 
ointed king at the age of seven- 
teen following the murder of his 
father Amaziah, In Iris thirty-six 
years on the throne he gained 
significant military victories 
against the Philistines and the 
Arabians, strengthened the de- 
fences of lus capital and estab- 
lished a regular army of 307,500 
men. In the latter years of Ids 
reign he was a kper. He is suc- 
ceeded by his son Jotham who is 
twenty-five. 

In Judah also, die holy man, 
Isaiah, claimed today to have had 
visions by which he prognosti- 
cated the downfall of Assyria, 
Babylon, Moab, Egypt, Philistia, 
Syria, Edom and Tyre, made pro- 
nouncements against Judah, and 
foretold the advent of a Messiah 
who would exalt righteousness in 
the world. 

NINEVAH— Tiglathpileser III 
of Assyria, who, as the general 
responsible for the successful re- 
volt against his country's domina- 
tion by the Aramaeans was made 
king four years ago, has con- 
cluded a campaign down the east- 
em bank of the Tigris, Our cor- 
respondent with the Assyrian 
GHQ says that Tiglathpileser, 
eager to restore the military 



glories of his country, has now 
secured his forces in preparation 
for campaigns to the north. 

ATHENS — Sparta has de- 
clared war on Messenia. With the 
whole of Laconia under vassal- 
lage to Sparta, Sparta will be 
potentially the richest and most 
[Kiwerful state in Greece if Mes- 
senia also becomes subject to her. 

TYRE — an international trade 
fair was opened today in Tyre. 
Relying as they do on the im- 
port-export trade for the larger 
part of their national income, the 
Phoenicians have spared no ex- 
pense in their own displays. These 
range widely from pre-cut, ready 
to assemble homes in beautiful 
cedar or fir, to the rich purple 
dye for which they are famous, 
and also manufactured goods 
from imported raw materials, 
such as fine cloths, metal work 
and carved ivory. 

ROME — Romulus, founder 
and king of the city of Rome 
has enacted a law designed to 
cause the women of the city to 
behave themselves with modesty 
and decorum. The law decrees 
that a woman joined to her hus- 
band in holy matrimony should 
share equally all his possessions 
and sacred rites. Marriage is to 
be an indissoluble union, save in 
the case of the wife's adultery or 
taking of strong drink. Both may 
be punishable by death. A wife 
may not divorce her husband but 
a man may put away his wife for 
poisoning his children or counter- 
feiting his keys, but in doing so 
he shall give her half of his pos- 



sessions and the other half he 
shall dedicate to Ceres. 

BABYLON— The annual wife 
auction in Babylon will be held 
on the 15 th day of this month 
in the market square near the 
royal palace. The usual procedure 
will be followed — the more come- 
ly of the maidens offered for 
marriage will be auctioned for 
cash and the total income will 
be paid out in increasing amounts 
as premiums to those men pre- 
pared to take to wife women with 
lesser feminine charms. 

TIFLIS — Farmers of the 
Northern Caucasus attending the 
annual agricultural show of the 
Kuban River area this week, were 
greatly impressed by a demon- 
stration of farming implements 
made of iron. On display were 
axes, adzes, hoes and, plowshares. 
The importer said that these im- 
plements had come, like occasion- 
al earlier iron tools, and bronze 
before them, from the Urartu 
kingdom, but that his company 
proposed to raise local capital to 
produce iron from local ore de- 
posits. 

CHIOS — The poet Homer is 
holding large audiences spell- 
bound with dramatic recitals of 
his epic poem Iliad. This work 
has been lauded by the critics as 
one of the most outstanding lit- 
erary compositions of all time. 

KARATEPE— The royal pal- 
ace of King Azitawadda just 
completed at Karatepe, in the 
hills of southwest Asia Minor, 
has a feature unique to its Hit- 
tite decorators. Inscriptions ac- 



ln this occasional series sig- 
nificant events are placed in 
the context of their contempo- 
rary world affairs, being pre- 
sented — the writer hopes 

in an entertaining as well as 
an informative way. 

Where fiction is introduced 
to enliven the narrative It will 
be obvious; and it should be 
no surprise to the reader to 
find him/herself disagreeing 
with the historical timing of 
some of the "news spots"— the 
authorities also disagree, and 
the timings are those which the 
writer has accepted as most 
convincing to him. 

With complete "irresponsi- 
bility," ancient or modern 
names of places have been 
used out of "time" so that a 
name MAY mean no more 
than "This Is the spot." 



companying the sculptural re- 
liefs are bilingual — Hittite and 
Phoenician. The reliefs have no 
apparent sequence but appear a 
jumble of gods, men, children and 
animals in worship and revelry. 
This is the news of the day 
from the Pisgah International 
Network's world-wide sources. 

Major Nelson Dunster_ is the Army's 
editorial representative in Sydney, Aus. 



A trip to 
Bermuda 



ASIX-day trip was made by 
members of the over-sixty 
club of Guelph, Ont, and their 
friends accompanied by their 
corps officers (Major and Mrs. 
Fred Brightwell) and Lieut.-Colo- 
nel and Mrs. Arthur Moulton. 

Members of the group toured 
the islands and attended the 
meetings at Hamilton Citadel, 
Bermuda (Captain and Mrs. Fred 
Goobie). Lieut-Colonel and Mrs. 
Moulton led the weekend meet- 
ings co-chairing the Saturday 
night programme with the Divi- 
sional Commander for Bermuda 
(Brigadier Stanley Jackson) and 
Mrs. Jackson. 

During one of the meetings a 
flag and holiness tablecloth were 
presented for use in Hamilton 
Citadel and Shelly Bay Outpost 
by Major Brightwell on behalf of 
the over-sixty club. 

Money for the flag and holiness 
cloth was collected from the over- 
sixty club members and friends 
by Major George Luxton (R). 

BELOW: Members of the over-sixty 

club of Guelph pose before the Air 

Canada jet which took them on a 

six-day trip to Bermuda. 
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40 Years Leadership 




Captain Travis 
Wagner (Penticton, 
B.C.) presents a 
plaque of 
appreciation to Mr. 
Harold R. Potter 
who has been 
chairman of the 
Salvation Army 
Rural Service Unit 
at Oliver, B.C., for 
the past twenty- 
two years. The 
Oliver unit always 
makes a gener- 
ous contribution 
to the annual 
Red Shield appeal. 




The Divisional Commander for Mid-Ontario (Lieut.-Colonel Wilfred Hawkes) 
presents a retirement certificate to Home League Secretary Mrs. H. J. Parnell 
while Mrs. Hawkes and Mrs. Brigadier Robert Weddell (left) observe. 



FORTY years of local officership 
was brought to a close recent- 
ly when Home League Secretary 
Mrs. H. J. Parnell of Peterbor- 
ough Temple, Ont. (Brigadier and 
Mrs. Robert Weddell) was pre- 
sented with a forty-year retire- 
ment certificate by the Divisional 
Commander (Lieut.-Colonel Wil- 
fred Hawkes). 

Members of the home league, 
census board and family were 
present at a dinner held in her 
honour. Tributes were paid to 
Mrs. Parnell by Mrs. Brigadier 



Weddell, Assistant Home League 
Secretary Mrs. G. Holnbeck and 
Home League Treasurer Mrs. 
K. V. Payne, who made a presen- 
tation on behalf of the members. 

Tribute was paid to the fruitful 
and efficient service given by Mrs. 
Parnell in various positions in the 
Peterborough Corps and particu- 
larly the last seven years as 
Home League Secretary. In reply 
Mrs. Parnell thanked all for their 
kindness and co-operation and 
gave thanks to God for all His 
goodness through the years. 



DAY WITH THE WORD 

Colonel Bramwell Tripp speaks at Toronto gatherings. 



rpiHE annual "Day with the 
A Word of God" was held in the 
Bramwell Booth Temple, Toronto, 
with Colonel Bramwell Tripp of 
Chicago as guest speaker. The 
leadership of the afternoon and 
evening meetings was shared 
among the Territorial Commander 
(Commissioner C. D. Wiseman), 
the Chief Secretary (Colonel 
Geoffrey Dalziel) and the Staff 
Secretary (Colonel Prank Moul- 
ton). 



Crusade held 
at Nanaittio 

TIE Salvationists of Nanaimo, 
B. C. (Major and Mrs. William 
Carey), were part of the newly 
formed Nanaimo Evangelical Fel- 
lowship which sponsored a cru- 
sade led by Major and Mrs. 
George Clarke and Jane, 

All the meetings were held in 
one of the largest churches in the 
community and various ministers 
of the eight churches in the spon- 
soring group looked after the 
prayer, publicity, counselling and 
follow-up work. A choir formed 
from members of these churches 
sang every night. 

Throughout the crusade attend- 
ances showed a steady increase 
with almost five hundred being 
present on the last night. Ap- 
proximately eighty seekers made 
decisions for Christ during the 
campaign. 




Major and Mrs. GeSrge Clarke and Jane, are shown with the Nanaimo 
Evangelical Fellowship. Front row: (left) Rev. Dave Thompson (far right) 
Rev. Tom Campbell. Back row: (L. to R.) Major Win. Carey, Rev. James 
Vance, Mr. Ed. Turner, Rev. Ian Lockie, Rev. Warren Hale and Rev. Don 

Sheardown. 



Progress 
at Seal Cove 

THE past year has been one of 
spiritual progress at Seal Cove, 
Nfld. (Captain and Mrs. William 
Hopkins). During a recent Sun- 
day evening meeting seven adults 
sought salvation as they knelt at 
the Mercy Seat and many others 
renewed their covenants with 
God. 




In addition to the message by 
Colonel Tripp, three other speak- 
ers dealt with topics concerning 
the word of God. Mrs. Captain 
Stanley Walter showed clearly 
the relationship between the 
teaching of the Bible and the doc- 
trines which are "spiritual ex- 
periences expressed," reminding 
those present that Christians must 
be "living theologians" expressing 
the teaching of the Bible by daily 
life. Brigadier Fred Waller dealt 
with the Scriptures and prayer 
pointing out that the Bible is a 
book of prayer and prayers. 

Bandsman Peter Ferguson of 
Danforth, in the evening session, 
challenged a statement frequently 
made — that the present-day 
Church (including The Salvation 
Army) is irrelevant and mean- 
ingless. Developing his topic "The 
Word in 1969," the bandsman 
reminded the congregation that it 
was not enough to know the 
Bible, but to do, and to obey its 
teachings. 

Colonel Tripp, concluding the 
afternoon session, emphasized 
that the Bible's purpose was to 
reveal Jesus Christ, the Word, 
and spoke on the difference 
Christ makes to the human life. 
In the evening, the Colonel re- 
ferred to conversion as "getting 
a new centre in our Eves — f rom 
self-centredness to God-centred- 
ness," 

Musical support for both ses- 
sions was given by the cadets 
who, through their songs, linked 
words from the Scriptures which 
related to the thoughts expressed 
by the song-writers. The Dan- 
forth Band and North Toronto 
Songster Brigade participated in 
the evening session. 

Two people knelt at the Mercy 
Seat in the evening prayer 
meeting. 



Lieutenant Walter Howells, the Commanding Officer at Yarmouth, N.S., has 
recently been chosen Protestant Padre of the Yarmouth Fire Department and 
Padre of the local Police Association. The photo shows (L. to R.) Rev. Albert 
LeBlanc, Fire Chief Sam Rodgerson and Lieut, Howells. (Vanguard photo). 



DID YOU KNOW * 

. . . that the new mailing 
j: address of "The War Cry/' 
"The Young Soldier" and 
"The Crest" is: 455 North 
Service Road, Qakville, 
Ontario, effective February ]: 
7th? 
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While conducting meetings at the Greenwood Corps in Toronto, the 
Territorial Music Secretary, Major Norman Bearcroft, dedicated two new 
bond instruments. Here he is seen presenting a tenor horn to Bandmaster 

David Perry. 

Hope had gone — 
but then came music 

recalls Mrs. Ueut.-Commissioner Sture Larsson 



.1JEAVEN is filled with music. 
•*-*■ How do I know this? Once I 
was privileged to hear some of it 
and with all my heart I long to 
hear those tones again. Once, for 
a very short spell, God lifted the 
veil which separates this life from 
that on me other side. 

It is not that I saw any tiling — 
but I heard, and I wish you, too, 
could hear the strains, for they 
are very hard to describe. How- 
ever, I will open my heart and, 
as simply as possible, describe 
what happened. 

My nrst-bom—a lovely curly 
headed, blue-eyed boy of seven 
years — was dying. We, his par- 
ents, had watched all night by bis 
bed and in the next room our 
four-weeks-old baby daughter was 
sleeping peacefully in her cot. 
Death? Life? Why, oh, why, a 
thousand times, why? 

Distressing Realization 

All was now over. The last 
hope that our son would live had 
gone out like a candle. He had 
come to us from God and now 
from our arms lie had returned to 
God. We were convinced of this 
fact, but the parting cost so very 
much. The wound was bleeding 
and caused great pab. 

I left his bedside and went into 
the next room, where I picked up 
my baby to nurse her. What a 
blessing duty is when the heart is 
filled with sorrow! 

// was then I heard music! Soft 
and light— as if the strings of a 
harp were touched. I listened, 

flag* Ten 



thrilled, and wondered at first if 
it came from the radio. But no, 
that was not switched on. Was it 
perhaps from the neighbour's set? 
I put my ear to the wall, but 
there was no sound from the next 
flat. 

Finally I went from room to 
room and everywhere the music 
followed me. Then the truth 
dawned on me: those wonderful 
tunes sounded in my spirit! This 
was no earthly music — I heard it 
with my spiritual ears. It came to 
me from the Land beyond and 
was truly heavenly music. 

I sat down to - listen with my 
whole being and the sweet tones 
I heard I can describe in no other 
way than those from a beautiful 
harp. It was not possible to dis- 
tinguish the melody, for there 
were no chords. Fine, gentle and 
joyful notes followed each other, 
like the running of a small 
stream. 

There and then I received the 
assurance that the place where this 
music originated was not only 
beau tiful and peaceful, but also 
filled with lasting happiness. 
There were no shadows of sor- 
row in the strains, only an expres- 
sion of pure, rich and lasting joy, 
and so it comforted, strengthened 
and inspired. 

For about an hour the music 
remained in my heart and lifted 
me up, out of my great sorrow. 
Then it finished and I heard it 
no more, but I still cannot forget 
the wonder of it. One day I hope 
I may hear it again. I wonder if 
others, too, may have heard it? 



Jim Prater discusses 



Music with 
nothing to say 



i 



WAS studying a bandmaster's 

score, lying open on my desk. 
Tom paused, arrested by this un- 
usual sight. 

"Are you interested in music, 
Tom?" I asked. 

His answer shook me. "Jim, 
music doesn't mean a thing to 
me," he replied. Tom is an intel- 
ligent type and my face must have 
shown the perplexity I felt. 

"I was once dragooned into, 
going to an orchestral concert/' 
Tom went on, "but I didn't un- 
derstand it. I knew I was listen- 
ing to a first-class orchestra and 
everyone else appeared to be en- 
joying it, but for me it had noth- 
ing to say." 

The remark left me uneasy. I 
found it hard to understand how 
a man of such perception could 
fail to appreciate good music. 

I wonder if the length of the 
overture had anything to do with 
it? I once took part in an open- 
air meeting, held on a busy cor- 
ner. The band and songster bri- 
gade, both large sections, selected 
items which might have been 
much appreciated in an indoor 
festival; but I found myself wish- 
ing that we- could have had a 
couple of hymn tunes. Excellent 



though they were, it may well be 
that for those standing around, 
these pieces had nothing to say. 
Hymn tunes might have spoken 
with the voice of the Master of 
harmonies. 

Could there be greater reci- 
procity between musicians and 
listeners? Is team work to be re- 
stricted only to the music-makers? 
Or should we not seek more to be 
en rapport with our congregation? 
The needs of the "Toms" of this 
world have still to be met. We 
must find something to say to 
them. 

It is of no use to decry their 
lack of appreciation. It is our 
business to strike the cord which 
will vibrate, in the hope that once 
having got them to tune in to the 
melodies of the Master we can 
look with confidence to the day 
when they can enter the higher 
scales of harmony. 

This may mean rearranging the 
programme; it may even mean 
disappointing some of the "high- 
brows." However, if as a result 
Tom suddenly discovers that God 
is making His voice heard, then 
the whole orchestra of heaven 
will vibrate with a chorus of 
"Hallelujahs." 




During the busy Christmas season these Montreal officers and Corps Treasurer 

K-en Rogers (bass player) took time out to play to a large group of men 

enjoying a Christmas dinner. 

..'■..■: The War Cry 
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WHEAT BAGS BECAME SERVICEABLE CLOTHES 

recalls Lieut.-Colonel Leonard Kirby in this further report from Nigeria 



A normal day for the team 
which consisted of Lieut.-Colonel 
and Mrs. Kirby, Captain Rena 
Cruickshank, Captain Elizabeth 
Parker and Captain Josephine 
Lovett (nurse on loan from 
Ghana) commenced at 7:30 when 
the first loads were put on to the 
vehicles. We would then set out 
for the first distribution centre 
and sufficient food for the num- 
ber of refugees registered at that 
centre would be dropped. One of 
the officers would usually remain 
with a Red Cross volunteer to 
distribute the food before going 
on to the next centre. The rest of 
us would follow the same proce- 
dure covering a total of six or 
eight centres each day. Captains 
Cruickshank and Parker did 
herculean service, each driving 
a fully laden Landrover often 
with a loaded trailer for as long 
as eleven hours a day over bush 
tracks. I had a five-ton, four- 
wheel-drive truck and a Nigerian 
Red Cross driver had a second 
five-ton truck. We would often 
have to return to our base three 
and even four times each day to 
reload the vehicles taking the 
food distances of up to thirty 
miles to the distribution centres. 

T>Y the end of October the Fed- 
eral forces had pushed the 
front line further away from us 
and about two-thirds of the 
refugees we were looking after 
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Members of the relief team include Lieut.-Colonel Leonard Kirby (left). 

Captain Rena Cruickshank, Captain Elizabeth Parker, Captain Josephine 

Lovett and Mrs. Lieut.-Colonel Kirby. 



Bulgar wheat bags from U.S.A. are 
made into clothes for orphan refugees. 



were able to return to their 
homes. Many had had their 
homes and gardens destroyed so 
we still had to supply them with 
a little food, but the worst con- 
ditions were now over and the 
situation throughout that part of 
the country appeared to be well 
in hand. 

Although feeding was our main 
task we found other opportuni- 
ties of service, We were called 
upon from time to time to help 
transport wounded soldiers to 
the base hospital. Often this oc- 
curred during the night so we 
soon learned the standard routine 
when challenged at the various 
military check points in the dark. 
(No civilian traffic was allowed 
on the road at night.) On one 
occasion I picked up a soldier 
who had been shot in the back 
of his head a couple of miles 
further up the road from where 
I met him. He was being helped 
along by a civilian with a bicycle 
and had not even received a field 
dressing at the time, so we were 
able to take him straight into 
base hospital. 

One day we took our vehicles 
and moved the staff and students 
from a Roman Catholic convent 
to a safer area, On another oc- 
casion Captain Lovett found a 
man with his arms locked in 
irons so tightly that they had cut 
into the arms, making great sores. 
We were able to cut the irons off 
and dress the wounds. 

Many of the people, particu- 
larly the children, were without 
clothes. It was found ..that the 
bags in which the oats and Bul- 
gar wheat came in from the 
United States could be made up 
into serviceable clothes for chil- 
dren. One local chief had several 



hundred garments made up for 
refugees in this area all at his 
own expense. The bags were 
stamped "Gift of the people of 
the United States of America. 
Not to be sold or exchanged." 
Some little girls were going 
around in dresses with the words 
"not to be sold or exchanged" 
written across their chests. Some 
bales of clothes were received 
through the Red Cross and other 
sources, and these were greatly 
appreciated. 

Once as I travelled backwards 
and forward carrying supplies 
for distribution I noticed a little 
girl of about five or six years old 
by the road. She had hardly 
moved all day, so on my last trip 
I stopped and there beside her, 
wrapped in a banana leaf, was 
some of the food we had distrib- 
uted earlier in the day at a near- 
by centre. A woman who came 
along told me that the child's 
father had died a few weeks be- 



fore and she had been living, in 
the market place with her mother 
until her mother had starved to 
death the previous week. The 
child had been roaming up and 
down the street as there was now 
no one to care for her. We picked 
her up and took her with us to be 
our first orphan. Unfortunately 
she was too weak to respond to 
treatment and died about a week 
later. Early next morning we 
picked up a child even younger 
who had lost both parents. She 
was so weak that we took her to 
hospital. During the following 
weeks we picked up more and 
more of these unfortuate chil- 
dren until wc were caring for 
about 120 of them in three dif- 
ferent camps. At one camp Cap- 
tain and Mrs, Obot are caring 
for fifty orphans. 

At the end of October a team 
of Salvationists arrived from Brit- 
ain to take over from us so that 
we could return to our appoint- 
ments on Heaquarters by mid 
November after having spent 
three months doing what little we 
could to help relieve the suffering. 

Many were the expressions of 
gratitude which the team re- 
ceived as they left. One which is 
treasured reads: "We wish to 
thank you not only as Red Cross 
workers but as missionaries, for it 
is in the light of this that you 
have saved, through God's help, 
many of the lives that would 
otherwise have passed away on 
account of starvation." With this 
letter came a gift of fruit from 
the refugees living in one of the 
camps. 

The new team has now settled 
down and we feel sure that they 
will be able to do a more thor- 
ough job than we did as the 
members of starving refugees has 
how greatly reduced and the situ- 
ation appears to be under control. 




A typical scene at one of the Nigerian refugee camps. 
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II/IIY does a dog, a cat or a 
" rabbit have a much keener 
sense of smelt than you do? 

Chalk it up to your superior 
intelligence! 

The human brain developed to 
such massive proportions that the 
nostrils were forced into a "hair- 
pin turn," Air doesn't get a 
straight run in and out of the 
nose as it does with less brainy 
animals. 

Actually, it's a major biological 
wonder that our sense of smell is 
as sharp as it is. And it is sharp. 

The average nose can distin- 
guish tens of thousands of differ- 
ent odours while the especially 
gifted sniffer may be able to iden- 
tify hundreds of thousands — some 
so weak that there's as little as 
one part odour per million parts 
of air! 

Odour experts maintain that 
sensitive noses can not only detect 
fear, but can distinguish different 
kinds of fright: the nervousness 
of a man making a speech, for 
example, as against the panic of 
a man chased by an angry dog. 

Without your sense of smell, 
you'd not only miss the pleasure 
of anticipation when a delicious 
aroma came wafting out of the 
kitchen — but you'd be unable to 
enjoy your favourite foods. With 
no assistance from your nostrils, 
you couldn't distinguish between 
a roast of beef and a roast of 
pork, a slice of onion and a slice 
of apple. 

You'd also nuss the pleasure of 
recapturing lost memories when 
you! catch a fleeting scent associ- 
ated with your past. So powerful 
is this nostalgia of the nostrils that 
even extremely withdrawn mental 
patients have temporarily come 
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out of their shells when con- 
fronted with an odour that evoked 
their childhood. 

Of course it isn't all roses — as 
your nose would be the first to 
tell you. It was to mask the un- 
welcome arornas — sweep them 
under die rug, as it were — that 
perfumes came into their own 
back in the days when cleanliness 
wasn't the fetish it is today. The 
general use of perfumes in Eng- 
land, for example, began with the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth I. 

King Edward VI of England 
also had a penchant for rose 
fragrance and kept his chambers 
reeking of his own special formu- 
la, made as follows: "take twelve 
spoonfuls of bright red rosewater, 
the weight of sixpence in fine 
powdered sugar, and boil it on 
hot embers and coals softly, and 
the room will smell as though it 
were full of roses; but you must 
burn sweet cypress wood before, 
to take away the gross air." 

Empress Josephine's preference 
was for musk and her rooms 
smelled of it -so strongly that even 
Napoleon, who was said to use 
up sixty bottles of perfume a 
month, objected. It's said that the 
scent still lingers in her Mal- 
maison Palace — more than 150 
years later! 

Happily, you can both prevent 
and banish household odours 
without resorting to such extrava- 
gant camouflage. Many special- 
ized lotions and potions are avail- 
able, but a number of housewives 
save money and avoid supply 
closet clutter by relying on a 
single old standby: soda bicar- 
bonate, better known as baking 
soda. It sells for a few cents a 
pound box. 



All about your 
sensational scenter 



Soda has been used to sweeten 
homes since it made its debut as 
saleratus, back in 1839. Today, its 
uses have increased until there's 
scarcely a room in the house or a 
member of the family (Fido in- 
cluded!) that won't benefit from 
an occasional application. 

In the bathroom, for example, 
baking soda is used as mouthwash 
to sweeten breath, it's sprinkled 
dry in shoes to prevent perspira- 
tion odours from establishing 
themselves, and added to the dia- 
per pail to keep odours in check. 
In the nursery, a sponging with a 
soda solution will freshen the crib 
mattress cover and the mattress 
on die bottom of the playpen. 
Out of the mouths of babes oft- 
times comes food that just went 
in — but a soda solution removes 
all trace of evidence from clothes, 
rug and furniture. 

Closets and drawers which have 
harboured mothballs or contrac- 
ted a case of mildew are returned 
to normal sweetness when swab- 
bed out with a soda solution. 
Fido's bed, wherever it happens 
to be, is freed of doggy odours by 



means of the same treatment and 
Fido himself can be made more 
companionable if dry soda is oc- 
casionally rubbed into his coat 
and then brushed out. 

Soda, either in solution or dry 
as a scratchless scourer, is especial- 
ly useful as a kitchen cleaner. A 
pure food product, it's safe for 
every surface that comes in con- 
tact with food — and need not 
be locked out of the reach of chil- 
dren and pets. 

Use it for all enclosed areas 
prone to musty odours: the re- 
frigerator interior, bread box, 
cookie jar, canisters; empty bottles 
and jars you'd like to re-use; the 
coffee pot (where it banishes the 
oily residue that traps stale 
odours) . 

Sponges and rubber gloves, 
chopping boards, choppers and 
knives — and last, but not least, 
your hands after you've been pre- 
paring fish or onions — all bene- 
fit from "bicarb." Wet whatever 
the food smell clings to, sprinkle 
with dry soda and rub with a 
damp towel. You simply rub dry 
soda on your hands and rinse. 



The Recipe 
Corner 

Macaroni Italian 

l /i lb. hamburger 
2 tbsp. oil 
1 pkg. scalloped macaroni 

1 tbsp. butter 

V/i cups tomato juice, heated to 
simmer 

2 tbsp. Worcestershire sauce, 

if desired 

Brown hamburger in oil. Place ma- 
carord shells, butter and hot tomato 
juice in l/ a qt. casserole. Add con- 
tents of seasoning envelope, ham- 
burger, Worcestershire sauce. Stir. 
Coyer and bake 30 minutes at 375° 
(stir once after 15 minutes). Serve 
immediately. Serves 4. 

Macaroni Divine 

1 pkg. scalloped macaroni 
1 tbsp. butter 







2y a cups boiling water 
1 cup chopped ham 
1 jar (4-oz.) mushroom pieces 
1 cup grated sharp cheddar cheese 

Prepare macaroni with butter, boil- 
ing water and seasoning according to 
package directions. Add ham, mush- 
rooms and cheese. Stir, cover and bake 
30 minutes at 375° (stir once after 
15 minutes). Serve immediately. 

Serves 4. 



The War Gry 
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Rusty on car safety? 



"FVERY few seconds, someone 
-^ is injured by a car — and in 
the time it takes for a coffee 
break, someone dies on the high- 
way! The U.S. National Safety 
Council points out that faulty 
vehicles contributed to at least 
10% of highway accidents . . , 
and rust is often the chief villain. 
But many problems caused by 
rust can be detected and correct- 
ed ahead of time. Know how? 
The following is a list of common 
questions from car owners with 
answers from recent surveys. 

1. I keep my car in a heated gar- 
age in winter, yet I have more 
trouble with rust than ever. Why 
is this? 

A heated garage can actually 
increase rusting by as much as 
300%. According to a University 
of Manitoba survey, ice on the 
car melts and becomes water, the 
electrolyte that completes the 
electro-chemical circuit necessary 
for rusting. 

2. Does frequent washing and 
waxing prevent rust? 

Gar care helps, but unless the 
interior boxed-in areas of the car, 
where 88% of all rusting starts, 
are protected, rust can still eat 
holes in your car and your pocket- 
book. The rustproofing sealant 
must be sprayed at high pressure 
through strategically located 
holes. 

3. What is the major safety prob- 
lem caused by auto rust? 

Brake failure. According to the 
Lincoln Technical Institute of 



The world 
around us 

FfcEEP in the sea where no light 
penetrates, a fierce fish can 
flash a light on its snout to at- 
tract other fish which are then 
eaten ! 

# # * 

The Siamese archer fish gets 
its food by squirting water at 
insects so accurately that it can 
hit a bug more than three feet 

away! 

* * * 

The sea lamprey caught 
twenty-eight times more trout 
than fishermen took from the 
Great Lakes until science came 
up with a pesticide that didn't 
bother the trout yet killed 95% 
of the lampreys! 
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Detroit this condition is a direct 
result of environmental condi- 
tions such as salt and moisture 
on our streets. Major fleet oper- 
ators say that 40% of their brake 
lines are rust damaged after two 
years of service. The LTI people 
further recommend that car 
owners protect their car and their 
life with a rust preventive 
process. 

4. What about air pollution? Is 
there really enough contamination 
in our air to cause vehicle rusting? 

This is the finding of extensive 
investigations of rusting just 
undertaken by the province of 
Ontario. In some industrial areas 
tons of sulphur dioxide gas are 
put into the air every minute. 
This is true of residential and 
commercial areas, too. Since sul- 
phur dioxide plus rain water re- 
sults in sulphurous and sulphuric 
acid which effectively accelerates 
rusting, your car has a bath of 
diluted sulphuric acid every time 
it rains! 

5. What about the chemicals cer- 
tain cities are adding to salt? Do 
they retard rust? 

Corrosion inhibitors have been 
tried with salt. Comprehensive 




testing of such corrosion inhibi- 
tors was undertaken by municipal 
governments both in the U.S. and 
Canada a few years ago and the 
inhibitors were found to be inef- 
fective. The only testing by a dis- 
interested authority was just 
completed by the University of 
Manitoba over a two-year period. 
As previously found, the body 
rusting was exactly the same with 
or without the inhibitor. How- 
ever, climatic conditions have 
much to do with corrosion and 
whether the same ineffectiveness 
would be encountered in milder 
conditions in certain areas is still 
in question. 



Venus — a hostile world 



by T. Dickinson 



ANE of the few planets that is 
" easily distinguished from the 
stars is our neighbour in space, 
Venus. 

Shining brilliantly in the south 
west throughout these winter 
months, it far exceeds the bright- 
ness of any object in the night sky 
except for the moon. 

Why is Venus so bright? The 
main reason is that it is very 
close to the Earth. On Christmas 
Day it was only eighty-five mil- 
lion miles away and by April it 
will pass within twenty-six million 
miles of us. This is nearer than 
any other planet can ever ap- 
proach. 

Despite its proximity, very little 
was known about Venus until 
recently. The surface of the 
planet can never be seen through 
a telescope because it is perpetu- 
ally cloud-covered. These clouds 
reflect light quite well — and this 
is another reason why Venus ap- 
pears so brilliant. 

The nature of the clouds is still 
a mystery. We know the atmos- 



phere itself is mainly carbon di- 
oxide and nitrogen and that it is 
very dense. Recent analysis of 
data received from Soviet and 
U.S. space probes indicate that 
the air pressure at the surface of 
Venus is at least seventy-five 
times the pressure of Earth's at- 
mosphere. This is equivalent to 
the pressure experienced at an 
ocean depth of 2,550 feet! 

Radio telescopes on Earth have 
been used to determine the tem- 
perature on the surface of Venus. 
The U.S. space probes Mariner 2 
and 5 and the Soviet Venera 4 
also made temperature readings 
and relayed this information back 
to Earth. The observations have 
been compared and the surface 
temperature of Venus appears to 
be about 800 degrees F. If this is 
true, then Venus is the hottest 
planet in the solar system and 
certainly a hostile world. Man 
may never be able to set foot on 
the surface of his nearest planet- 
aiy neighbour. 

— (The Young Naturalist) 



Groovy runways 
for safety 

OARALLEL grooves across an 
airport runway provide a 
safety factor in wet weather that 
commercial airline pilots say is 
equal to an additional 2,000 feet 
of runway. 

When planes land or take off 
in the rain, they run the risk of 
skidding because of a weird phe- 
nomenon called hydroplaning. 

There is a possibility that a 
cushion of water will form under 
the craft's tires. Should this hap- 
pen, the tires mount and ride on 
a solid sheet of water, much in 
the way that a surfboard rides 
the crest of a wave. There is ab- 
solutely no contact between the 
tires and the runway. 

The pilot loses control of his 
craft when hydroplaning occurs. 
The plane may then overshoot or 
run off the runway. 

Fortunately, U,S. government 
researchers have found a cure for 
wet-weather skids caused by 
hydroplaning. The solution is to 
cut into the runway shallow 
grooves about one-quarter-inch 
deep and one-quarter-inch wide, 
with about one inch between 
grooves. 

Machines with diamond blades 
cut precise grooves across the 
runway, perpendicular to the 
plane's direction of travel. Their 
purpose is to provide escape 
routes for the water, leading it 
away before it can form a skid- 
causing cushion. 

Runway grooving has been car- 
ried out in the past one-and-a- 
half years at Washington's Na- 
tional Airport, New York's J. F. 
Kennedy, Kansas City's Munici- 
pal and Chicago's newly re- 
modelled Midway Airport. 
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What is Christian Education? 

Major Joe Craig, Territorial Youth Secretary, offers some suggestions 



"DECENTLY tins topic was as- 
signed to me: "Spiritual Pri- 
orities in Christian Education.'' I 
found st very difficult, however, 
to divorce any part from rmr 
overall youth programme as not 



AMOS 



(continued 
from page 4} 



was imminent, hut the hummer and 
thirsting would he for the hearing 
of the word of God, and the peo- 
ple, would run tit and fro, to seek 
the ivord o/ t!w Lord, but they 
shall not (bid it. This is perhaps 
the most dire picture of all - • and 
it is a threat for our age also, One 
cannot help hut hear an echo of 
One, who in the presence of Sa- 
tan, quoted a portion of Deutero- 
nomy which says, Man doth not 
line by bread alone , . . 

In our final lesson on this most 
amazing hook we will see the final 
words as recorded in chapter nine, 
commencing with a final vision. 



I.ieiiii,' a "priority" in promoting 
the total Christian Education con- 
cept, hut then what is Christian 

F.duUltitlH? 

Our leadership training precis 
descrihed Christian Education as 
tmidinii, inspiring, stimulating a 
child to Christian action in his 
everyday relationships. To be ef- 
ffcthr Christian Education needs 
to In' rt'Uvant. 
Another answer given is that 
Christian Education is the com- 
munication of the gospel through 
formal and informal educational 
programmes so that the facts of 
Scripture are presented clearly, 
and individuals respond by per- 
sonal faith in Christ and by 
irrnwth toward spiritual maturity. 
Christian Education could be de- 
fined as a process by which per- 
sons are confronted with and con- 
trolled by the Christian gospel. 

Ernest Case, writing recently 
in the American War Cry, points 
out some specifics: 

1. Christian Education has an 
indispensable tool — it is the 
Bible. 

2. Christian Education has an 
indispensable classroom — it 
is the home. 

:>. Christian Education has an 
indispensable vision — life as 
it might be. 



All of this causes us to consider 
seriously what Jesus really meant 
in His final command to His 
disciples when He said "Go . . . 
and teach." 

What then are the spiritual 
priorities in Christian Education? 
To teach that all may realize an 
experience with God, through 
Jesus, our Saviour, His Son; to 
teach that those, thus blessed, 
need to "grow in grace and in the 
knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ"; to teach 
that those who enjoy this privi- 



lege, may take seriously the re- 
sponsibility of sharing with others 
— through teaching. If taken seri- 
ously it surely means that hearts 
will respond in the words of 
Frances Ridley Havergal, when 
she said: 

O teach me, Lord, that I may 

teach 
The precious things Thou dost 

impart; 
And wing my words, that they 

may reach 
The hidden depths of many a 
heart. 




Mis. Captain David Thorburn > (second from left) with members of North 
Sydney (Cape Breton) Band. Five instruments have recently been purchased. 



HIDDEN MESSAGE 

TO SOLVE this double acrostic, determine the words defined in list 
and write each word over the number alongside. Then transfer each 
tetter to the corresponding square in the pattern. 

Completed pattern will be a quotation, reading left to right, 
with black squares indicating word endings. Where no black square 
occurs, the word runs over from one line of pattern to next. 

~n 
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By Florie Williams 

1 . A hundred little houses for bees produce a herb 

2. Well-grounded 

3. Thus washed the dirt is covered 

4. In the grand heroic manner 




Solution on Pog« Fifteen 



5. Information to begin with 

6. Well out 

7. ". . . goest thou?" (John 13) 

8. Spheres 

9. Spoken 

10. Earthy? 

1 1 . North Africon city 

12. Fastening 

13. High-built home 

14. He "bears the mark of Cain" 

15. Paid the sincerest compliment 

16. Number did not return to thank [Luke 17) 

17. Are such stares reflective? 

1 8. Scent track 

19. Cuddlesome-looking beast 

20. Letting off 

21. I don't eat when upset, it counteracts 
the trouble 

22. Oil painting 

23. Where the river meets the seo 
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72 2 116 87 7 125 

70 33 107 12 66 
1 119 53 19 45 

99 8 28 17 

89 114 96 122 

105 18 69 94 

83 49 103 73 6 23 80 

21 61 10 102 

117 24 58 52 

88 100 115 42 

9 4 74 110 

44 26 48 39 

57 1 23 1 1 1 65 

27 68 46 11 126 31 

124 25 79 82 95 92 62 121 

29 20 91 3 

30 41 108 64 85 101 

63 56 14 106 112 67 

40 76 104 34 47 

50 93' 81 37 118 

71 59 51 43 86 
20 22 98 84 77 

55 78 5 113 38 109 35 
The War Cry 
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88 100 115 42 
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9 4 74 110 
44 26 48 39 
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57 1 23 1 1 1 65 



32 15 90 75 50 
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97 127 36 71 


59 


51 


43 86 


1.3 120 


22 


98 


84 77 




Bandmasters! 

Instruments in stock 



The Trade Department are suppliers of Imperial, Besson 
and Oxford instruments and have in stock an adequate 
supply available for immediate shipment, by arrange- 
ment with Boosey and Hawkes (Canada) Limited. 

Price list and complete information available on request 

Please direct all correspondence and Inquiries to 

LIEUT.-COLONEL CLARENCE BARTON, TRADE SECRETARY 
259 Victoria Street, Toronto 2, Ontario 

Store hours: Monday - Friday, 9 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. 
Saturday, 9 - II :45 a.m. 




Do you know where these are? 

___ Tj^e ®?'yation Army will assist In the search for misslna relatives. Please 
read the list below, and. If you know the present address of any person listed, 
or any information which will be helpful In contlnulna the search" kindly 
5Sur a enveltpe e "l nqu'ry?" Serv,ce Sec <- eta| -y, 20 Albert Street, Toronto, marklne 



ALLAN, David Robert. Born about 
1923 in Flfeshire, Scotland. Last 
known to live in Toronto. This was 
in 1949. Parents were Irene G. and 
David R. Allan. His daughter, Sandra 
p. Allan, born in Toronto but now 
living: in England, needs his permis- 
sion to marry. "We have address. 

68-354 
BERG, BJarne. Born October 13, 1929, 
in Overhella, Norway. Single, Parents 
are Angel and Elen Berg. His mother 
is very ill in hospital and is not ex- 
pected to live long:. In May, 196S, he 
lived at Canal Plats, B.C. and this 
has been his address for nine years ■ 
but now seem unable to make con- 
tact. His brother, Oystein Berg-, is 
most anxious to contact. 68-567 

DAVIDSON, Birrell. Born May 26, 
1938, in Crosshill, Pifeshire, Scotland. 
Was a gold mining: manager. Was 
married April, 1960. Separated. Has 
one daughter, Heather, agre seven. In 
1963 he lived in Toronto. Prior to that 
he lived in Timmins, Ontario. His 
mother is worried by lack of news 
concerning: him. 18644 

FOSKETT, Frank. Born in England 
on June 25, 1900. He and his parents 
and other brothers and sisters came 
to Canada under a Salvation Army 
scheme, while the inquirer, Mrs. 
Sarah Manno, now over eighty years 
of age, and two brothers remained in 
England. The brothers are deceased. 
The parents were Frederick and 
Sarah Poskett whiie other members 
of the family in Canada were Mary, 
Elizabeth, Rebecca, Ellen and Flo- 
rence. Mrs. Manno last heard of her 
brother in 1911. 68-625 

GOMERSAL.L, George, Born March 
20, 1926. His wife in England is 
anxious that he contact her. His last 
known address was a Toronto one. 
Height about 5'8". Brown hair. Two 
fingers missing; on left hand. No ad- 
dress given out without permission. 
Please contact our office. 18549 

HARPE, Henry George (Could be 
Harp). Born April 17, 1910, at Brace- 
bridge, Ontario. Separated from Alice 
Dolorose Harp (nee Labine). His 
parents are John Thomas ana Edith 
Rose Harpe. Was a farm worker and 
labourer. His son, Pred Harpe, earn- 
estly seeks him. 67-149 

HOM1STER, John David. Born July 
12, 1947, in Meadow Lake, Sask, 
Worked in mines and on farms. In 
July, 1968, he was known to be in 
Tellowknife, N.W.T. His mother Is 
concerned and Inquires. 68601 



HUHTALA, Edward Jaakonpolka. 

Born October 14, 1914, at Jaaklma, 
Finland. His father — Jaalto Huhtala. 
Edward may be divorced. He was an 
asjent for wooden houses between 
Canada and Finland. A son, Vollto, 
has not heard from his father for 
twenty years and seeks him. 63-663 
LYNCH, Robert. Born August 22, 
190S, In Parish of Old Monkland. 
When last heard of in 1946 was single 
and lived in Montreal area. Has a 
tattoo on upper right arm. Parents are 
Robert Dougal and Janet Lynch (n«e 
Halhert). His sister, Mrs. Matilda 
Ross, seeks him. 68-648 

WALLER, Leslie. Born December 30, 
1905, in Acomb, England. Came to 
Canada about 1927 or 1928. When last 
heard of about that time his address 
was c/o Dick Arthurs, Francis, Sas- 
katchewan. His brother, Osbert Wal- 
ler, wonders as to his whereabouts 
and well-being. Can anyone tell when 
they last saw or heard of/from him? 

68-616 



About the Ar my — 7 

THE ARMY'S FINANCIAL 
POSITION 

CALLS frequently reach the Gen- 
eral, asking that the Army should 
be extended to some new field. And 
yet to maintain and develop the exist- 
ing work is almost an overwhelming 
burden. 

The Army has two central funds in 
most countries: one for the support 
of its evangelistic work and one for 
its social work. From these funds 
grants are made for the cost of ad- 
ministration, for open in g new 
i branches, and for die assistance of 
such work as cannot be made self- 
supporting, 

The central fund accounts are 
audited by public auditors, and local 
funds by the Army's travelling audi- 
tors; all moneys collected are con- 
tributed, in accordance with the ex- 
plicit regulations of the Army. Bal- 
ance sheets of each central fund are 
published. 



Notes in Passing 




On the occasion of their fiftieth wed- 
ding anniversary, a party was given In 
honour of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Held by 
the Salvationists at Dlldo, Nfld, Mrs. Reld 
is the Retired Young People's Sergeanl- 
Major and Mr. Reld has given many 
valuable years of service to the corps. 
Greetings were read which had been re- 
ceived from friends, former officers and 
government officials. 



Mrs. Captain Clifford Williams and 
members of the family wish lo express 
their sincere thanks for all the kino) ex- 
pressions of sympathy and tributes paid 
to the life of the late Captain Clifford 
Williams; Major Fred Lewis and family 
also wish to thank those who sympa- 
thized In their bereavement (see page 6). 
* * * 

Captain William Kerr, Commanding 
Officer at Chatham, Ont., has been 
elected chairman of the local Ministerial 
Association for 1969. 



In connection with the thirty-fifth an- 
niversary weekend at Chilliwack, B.C., 
on February 22nd - 24th, greetings 
may be sent to the Commanding Officer, 
1 22 Yale Road West, Chilliwack, B.C. 



FOR SALE 

A concertina, almost new. Very good 
condition. Price — $30.00 or nearest offer. 
Write to Mrs. F. Whitehouse, 115 Pan- 
dora Avenue West, Transcona, Man. 
■ .*' ■ * .* 

Man's tunic, practically new. SUe 38, 
Price $40.00. Please contact Mr. Gerald 
Glllert, Pike's Arm, N.D.B., Nfld, 



SOLUTION TO HIDDEN MESSAGE 
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Commissioner and Mrs. C. Wiseman 

Saskatoon (Opening of new eventide 
home). Sat., Feb. 8; Moose Jaw, Sun., 
Feb. 9; Regina, Mon„ Fab. 10; Fort 
Qu'Appelle (Officers" Renewal, Saskat- 
chewan!, Tues. - Thurs., Feb. 11 - 13; 
Montreal (Officers' Renewal, Quebec 
and Eastern Ont.). Tues.-Thurt., Feb. 
18-20; Kitchener, Sat.-Sun., Feb. 22- 
23; Oakvillo (Opening of new editorial 
offices and printing plant), Thurs., Feb. 
27; Belleville Citadel (Opening), Sat.- 
Sun., March 1-2 

Colonel and Mrs. Geoffrey Dalziel 

Training College (Spiritual Day), Sun., 
Feb. 9; Niagara Falls, Sat.-Sun., Feb. 
15-16; Niagara Falls (Officers* Re- 
newal, Metro-Toronto], Tues.-Thura., 
Feb. 18-20; Calgary, Sat.-Sun., Feb. 
22-23; Calgary (Opening of Hill 
Haven), Mon., February 24; Vancouver 
(public meeting), Mon., Feb. 24; Vic- 
toria, (Officers' Councils, Public Meet- 
ing), Toes., Feb. 25; Vancouver (Offi 
cers' Councils), Feb, 26; Bloor Central 
(Opening), Sat.-Sun., March 1-2 

Colonel and Mrs. Alfred Simester 

Dovercourt, Sun., Feb. 23; Peterborough 
Temple, Sat.-Sun., March 1 -2 

Colonel Alfred Simester 

Winnipeg Harbour Light, Sat.-Mon., Feb. 
15-17 

Colonel and Mrs. Wm. Rossi Fort William, 
Sat.-Sun., Feb. 22-23 

Lieut.-Colonel and Mrs. E. Coward: Oak- 
ville. Sun. (p.m.), March 2 

Llout.-Colonel Arthur Pitcher: Winterton, 
Sun., Feb. 9; St. John's Temple, Sat.- 
Sun., Feb. 15-16; Labrador City, Sun., 
Feb. 23. 

Brigadier and Mrs. W. Crazier: Oakvillo, 
Sun., (a.m.), March 2 

Brigadier Wyvel Crozlers Montreal (Foun- 
dations of Faith), Tues., March 4 

Brigadier and Mrs. James Sloan: Edge- 
wood, Sun., Feb. 16; Newcastle, Sun., 
Feb. 23 

Major Norman Bearcroft: Brantford, Sat.- 
Sun., Feb, 8-9; Winnipeg Citadel, Sat.- 
Sun., March 1 -2; Oshawa, Sat.-Sun., 
March 8-9 

Major and Mrs. Joseph Craig: West To- 
ronto, Sat.-Sun., Feh. 22-23; Earlscourt, 
FrI., Feb. 28; Trenton, Ont,, Sat.-Sun., 
March 1-2 

Ma|or Margaret Green: St, Thomas, Sat.- 
Sun., Feb. 8-9; Verdun, Sat.-Sun., Feb. 
15-16; Goderich, Sat.-Sun., Feb. 22-23; 
Burlington, Sun., March 2 

Colonel Albert Dalitel (R): Danforth, Sun., 
Feb. 23 

TERRITORIAL EVANGELISTS— 

Ma'or and Mrs. George Clarke: Kingston, 
Thurs.-Mon., Feb. 6-10; Cobourg, Frl.- 
Tues., Feb, 14-18; Greenwood, Sat.- 
Sun., Feb. 22-23; Barrte, 5at.-Mon„ 
March 1-10 

Captain William Clarke: The Pas, Tues.- 
Tues., Feb. 4-11; East Klldonan, Sat.- 
Wed„ Feb. 15-19; North Winnipeg, 
Frl.-Wed., Feb. 21-26; Regina (Men's 
Social Centre), Thurs.-Sun., March 6-9 



OFFICIAL GAZETTE 

TERRITORIAL HEADQUARTERS — 

APPOINTMENTS 

Captains Donna Noble, Territorial 
Headquarters (Chief Secretary's Of- 
fice); James Reid, Manitoba and 
North-West Ontario Divisional Head- 
quarters [Divisional Youth Secretary); 
Barbara Williams, Mld-Ontarlo Di- 
visional Headquarters (Divlsiojidl 
Youth Secretary); Audrey Wilson, 
Territorial Headquarters [Editorial 
Department). 

Clarence Wiseman 

Territorial ■ CJommander"' 



February 8, 1969 
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THE STORY SO FAR 
At a young boy. George Marshall showed preat musical ability. 



Working in the coal mine hy day, he dilisently studied music at night 
developing his Remus for composition. 

After hk conversion, George dedicated his mimical talents to God 
and The Salvalion Army. Soon his music bcnan to be published and 
wa* played ift many parts of the Anny world. He became Bandmaster 
of the Smith Shield? Central Gorps Band. 

Then tragedy struck. Four months after his marriage to Jenny 
Berry, he was severely injured in a mining accident. Although he lived, 
it was evident he would never walk asain. Jenny devoted her We to 
the constant care of her husband. 

Gradually his health improved sufficiently for George to attend not 
only the Army meetings in South Shields, but travel to various parts 
of Britain, meeting with the Army's musicians. He was made Divisional 
Bandmaster and appointed to the Music Editorial Department of The .. 
Kalvafinn Amiv. n 

NOW READ ON j; 



Salvation Anny. 



Chapter 5 b 

"Fighting on" 



'WHILE the composition and 
" conducting of music may 
have been prime features in the 
life of George Marshall prior to 
his accident, he never allowed 
them in the years of his disability 
to supersede his soul-saving ac- 
tivities. The extension of the 
Kingdom of God was always up- 
permost in his heart and mind 
and, fighting on against great 
odds, he seized every opportunity 
to win a soul. Possessing a natural 
love for humankind, he was never 
so fully happy as when able to 
alleviate anxiety and distress. 

"After I had been in and out 
of work for some considerable 
time," writes a trade union 
brands secretary, who for obvious 
reasons must remain anonymous, 
"funds were at a low ebb, health 
was being affected, and tiffs, over 
money chiefly, were common be- 



ent situation, which had necessi- 
tated my leaving home and going 
into lodgings near to my work, 
returning home only at weekends, 
whenever possible. This state of 
affairs did not please my wife. 
With a heart like lead I went to 
'The Rink,' where Chalk Farm 
and Regent Hall Bands were an- 
nounced to give a partnership 
festival, with Bandmaster George 
Marshall as guest-conductor. On 
leaving the hall a comrade asked 
me if I had enjoyed the music. 
I replied, 'Yes, very much, but 
I'm fed up.' 

"I told him I was away from 
home, that my faith had nearly 
died, and that it wouldn't take 
long to commit suicide. Unknown 
to me Bandmaster Marshall was 
just behind us and had heard 
what I had said. Then it was 
that he came into the conversa- 
tion to give me one of the 
straightest talks I had ever lis- 
tened to, and to lead me in mak- 
ing a rededication of my life to 
God's service. Today I am hap- 
pily settled with my wife — we 
are still sweethearts! — in our 




Eventually the municipal authorities built the Marshalls an air-raid shelter 

outside the back door of their home, the entrance being made especially wide 

to allow for his chair. 




Almost every officer who has 
commanded the South Shield 
Central Corps during the years of 
the Bandmaster's incapacitation 
could write in similar vein to 
Brigadier George E. Taylor, who 
was stationed there at the time 
of the outbreak of war in Sep- 
tember, 1939, and stayed in the 
town for three years: "The bless- 
ing I received through the con- 
versations I had with this won- 



©aoora 



by Arch R. Wiggins 



tween my wife and myself. I had 
tried to obtain various jobs, but 
as soon as I had stated that I 
was a registered disabled ex-serv- 
iceman (1914-18 war), I was 
summarily dismissed by prospec- 
tive employers with the familiar 
words, Til let you know, 1 which 
they never did! As a one-time 
Salvationist I had a great love 
for music and was to be found at 
the big London festivals when- 
ever money and opportunity af- 
forded. It was after one of these 
festivals that a chance meeting 
with Bandmaster Marshall in the 
vestibule at Regent Hall changed 
my whole life. I was then almost 
at the end ofiny tether, with my 
wife threatening to start proceed- 
ings for a legal separation. My 
faith in God was almost gone. 
"I had just obtained my pres- 



little flat. I often meet the higher 
authorities of our trade union, 
all of whom know that I am a 
Salvationist. Bandmaster Mar- 
shall's words made so deep an 
impression upon me that I have 
never forgotten them. 

" 'My dear friend,' he began, 
and he had never met me before. 
'You are certainly passing 
through deep waters and facing 
a heavy trial of your faith, but 
the Master had to face worse. 
Every cloud has a silver lining 
and your storm will break with 
untold blessings upon you and 
yours if only you will hold fast. 
Look for the rainbow. The rain- 
bow is a sign of promise the 
Father of love made to the world 
thousands of years ago, and He 
has never yet gone back on His 
word'." 



derful man I was privileged to. 
know was more than worth any 
little -extra duty I undertook dur- 
ing those dark days." 

South Shields was subjected to 
heavy air raids quite soon after 
war commenced, and the Briga- 
dier found the Bandmaster very 
nervous and distressed because 
of his inability to help himself in 
such times of danger. In order to 
ease his mind the Brigadier visit- 
ed "Ascalon" every time the siren 
sounded, often twice or three 
times in one night. Eventually 
the municipal authorities built 
the Marshalls an air-raid shelter 
outside the back door of their 
home, the entrance being made 
especially wide to -allow for his 
chair. A small sliding shutter 
was fixed before the door and 
through this opening the Briga- 



dier would bring comfort and 
assurance to the occupants dur- 
ing the raids and at whatever 
the hour. Every Thursday after- 
noon, also, the Brigadier would 
spend an hour or so with George 
while Jenny went shopping, this 
being the only time she ever left 
the house. 

During the Second World War 
Jenny was wheeling George in 
the park near to their home when 
they passed a man and his wife 
and two children. The man had 
looked somewhat searchingly at 
George, and Jenny turned round 
to find him standing in the centre 
of the path, weeping. Then he 
came back to her. 

'Are you Mrs. Marshall?" he 
asked quietly. "And is that Mr. 
Marshall?" Upon receiving af- 
firmative replies he requested a 
word with George. 

"You won't recognize me" he 
■said. "I was the sixteen-year-old 
boy whom you should have sent 
to couple that hogger years ago, 
but you went along and did it 
yourself. If you'd sent me I would 
probably have been sitting in that 
chair today." The poor fellow was 
heart-broken at the sight of the 
sadly crippled man who himself 
was now in tears. 

"It's all right," George Mar- 
shall exclaimed in his magnani- 
mous fashion, taking the younger 
man's hand. "My life has not 
been wasted." 

(To be continued) 



A composer appeals to the feelings 
rather than to cold reason and argu- 
ment. — Wagner 

< The greatest music is made up of 
single notes. — Beecher. 



The War Cry 



